THE DUELLIST. 
By H. SIMMES. 


“Ove la morte al vincitor si pone 
In premio’ e ‘I mal del vinto é la salute.” Tasso. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was about two months after the celebrated battle of Fontenoy, 
that there was collected together near the bath of Latona, at 
Versailles, some officers of the Gardes-du-Corps, who were listening 
to the discussion of a point, that is very rarely made the subject of a 
controversy among military men. 


“What!” said one, remarkable for his harsh features and thick red 
mustachios; “what! refuse to fight a duel, after an affront in public had 
been put upon him! Why, it is a dishonor that not all the waters of the 
deluge could wash away.” 


“M. de Malatour,” said his opponent, in a tone of voice remarkable for 
its mildness and calmness, “I have the honor of again repeating to you 
my opinion, that | think a man shows his virtue and good qualities very 
frequently—perhaps more frequently, in declining to fight a duel, than 
by being a principal in one. What is there, in truth, more disreputable, 
what more unworthy of a gentleman, than to give way to passion, to 
rage, and to vengeance? What can there be more worthy of 
admiration, than resisting such violent impulses? And, remember, that 
the virtue that does not cost us some sacrifice of feeling, is scarcely 
deserving of the name.” 


“Well, well; all | can say to M. de Argentre is this: that if ever the King 
should give you a company, you ought to have engraven on the 
scabbards of your soldiers' swords, the Fifth Commandment— Thou 
shall not kill. ” 


“And why not? The King would have more good servants, and the 
country fewer annoyances, if we had in our regiments more soldiers 
and fewer ruffians. Look, for instance, for the justification of what | 
have said, to the conduct of him, concerning whom this argument has 
arisen. See how nobly he avenged the affront put upon him, by 
carrying off the English standard at Fontenoy, and this too at the very 
time when some of your fire eating duellists were, not improbably, 
prudently ensconced behind the baggage.” 


“The base have their moments of courage, as the timid deer will itself 
turn at bay, when hard pressed by the dogs.” 


“Aye, and the brave, good sir, have their attacks of cowardice.” 


“That is not cither the thought, or the expression of a gentleman ora 
soldier.” 


“And yet it was first said by Marshal Turenne, who was certainly as 
nobly born as either of us. He avowed that he was not exempt from 
such feelings. Every one knows what he did with respect to the 
braggart, who boasted that he had never felt fear. The Marshal took a 
candle, and put it so close to the nose of the gasconader, that he had 
to draw back his head in affright, to the great amusement of the 
spectators.” 


“None but a Marshal of Turenne could have presumed to play off such 
a miserable practical joke. Sir, | maintain that your friend is a coward, 
and that you—” 


“And I!" exclaimed M. de Argentre, curling himself up like a wounded 
serpent, his forehead pale and his eyes on fire; “and |, sir—” 


“Holloa, gentlemen,” cried out a new comer, who, in the heat of the 
discussion, had glided unperceived amid the group. “This is my affair,’ 
he said to M. de Argentre, whose already uplifted arm he seized; “and 
as to you, M. de Malatour, | am at your command.” 
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“In that case, then, after you it is my turn,” said d'Argentre, calmly 
reseating himself. 


“By my honor, gentlemen, you give me infinite pleasure!” cried the 
duellist. 


“One moment,” said the new comer, who although still very young, 
wore the cross of Saint Louis. “Too great haste in a matter like this 
testifies less a contempt of death, than impatience to have done with 
life.” 


“What do you mean, Sir!” 


“It is but this very moment that M. d’Argentre has told you, that one of 
the bravest of our generals admitted that he had moments of fear. 
Now, without making myself responsible for the authenticity of the 
anecdote respecting Turenne, | affirm that the courage of the duellist 
is rather to be ascribed to habit, than to courage. Would you wish to 
see this proved!” 


“Enough, good sir, we are here as soldiers to fight, and not as mere 
students, to argue themes according to the strict rules of logic. 


“Listen to me a moment longer. This is my proposition to you. We are 
all now about to obtain leave of absence. Now, | invite you, as well as 
all our mutual friends present, to my country house, or rather to the 
Rock du Clat, situated in the Eastern Pyrenees. | invite you there to a 
bear-hunt. You are very clever, M. de Malatour; you can snuff a 
candle with a pistol-ball at twenty paces distance, and no one can 
pretend to compete with you in the exercise of the small sword. Well, 
then, sir, | mean to put you in presence of a bear, and if you are able, 
| do not say to lodge a ball in his head, but even to take a steady aim 
at him, then | shall be quite ready to submit myself to the proof, either 
to be killed by you, or to kill you; since these are the only terms on 
which you will allow me to be friends with you.” 
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“Are you joking, Sir!” 


“On the contrary, | never was more serious in all my life. | believe that 
the fiery ardour which brings you to the duelling ground, is to be 
regarded rather as a courage of the nerves, than the courage of the 
heart The bravery of the soul, which is, after all, the only true one, and 
that on which we can solely rely in moments of unexpected danger is 
not there.’ 


“Yes, but supposing that | accept your proof, what security shall | have 
that you will not find another excuse for not giving me a meeting.” 


“My word, Sir; of which | make all my comrades the witness, and that | 
place under the safeguard of their honor.” 


Here there was heard such a general murmur of applause amid his 
auditors, that M. de Malatour, in despite of the fury that flashed from 
his eyes, felt himself compelled to accede to the proposition made to 
him. 


It was then agreed, that in a month from that day, that was on the first 
of September, all who were then present should again met together at 
the Chateau du Clat. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The Castle of Clat, like the greater part of those buildings that have 
very strong walls, is still to be seen beneath the chain of the 
Pyrenees. It was planted on a high and elevated point, from which 
there was commanded a view of the mountains around for many 
leagues, while the place itself was overtopped by the dazzling snows 
of the Pyrenees. 


The first care of the young Lord of Villetriton, after having paid the due 
tribute of regret to the memory of his father, was to have summoned 
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before him a man named Pareur de Gesse, one of the most 
celebrated bear-hunters in the district. 


Of the person that we now venture to introduce into our story, there 
are still told the most astonishing anecdotes, with respect both to his 
skill, his courage, and his extraordinary escapes from the most 
imminent peril. This man was of a thin figure, very slightly bent; the 
latter defect principally to be ascribed to his constant habit of climbing 
to those places that were the ordinary theatre of his hunting. This 
defect gave him the appearance of being somewhat advanced in life, 
although he had not yet reached his fortieth year. But then, looking at 
him more attentively, it would be found in that compact body, in those 
muscular limbs, in the eye, lively, bright, and intelligent, in that brown, 
smooth hair which not a single streak of grey as yet defaced, that 
there stood before you one of those hardy constitutions, that seem 
destined to remain a stranger to every species of infirmity that 
ordinary life is exposed to. He was a robust child of the mountains, in 
the midst of which he had passed his life. His heart too was upright 
and religious; it was penetrated as all kindly and simple natures are, 
with the light of conscience—with the conviction that we are 
accountable to our Creator for all our actions. Thanks to this habit of 
respect for things that are sacred, and perhaps, also, by reason of the 
innumerable perils to which he stood exposed, le Pareur bore in his 
manly physiognomy a character of rude elevation, that was not 
destitute of nobility It was no doubt owing to his religious feelings, and 
to his confidence in the ways of Providence, that our bear-hunter 
accomplished feats that were truly miraculous, and that now have 
afforded, for more than a hundred years, the inexhaustible subject for 
stories and anecdotes, in the long winter evenings, among the 
inhabitants of those mountains. 


It was in consequence of the young Lord of Clat following, as a child, 
this singular man in his dangerous chases, that he was indebted not 
merely for his vigor of body, but also that energetic sang-froid of which 
he had given such dazzling proof on the plain of Fontenoy, and that 
we shall soon see him exhibit in a different field of battle. 
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“When Pareur appeared before his young master, whom he had not 
now seen for two years—he who never trembled before any peril—felt 
himself moved even to the very bottom of his heart, as much as a 
poor mother at the aspect of her child that she unexpectedly beholds 
after a long absence. He was about to cast himself at the feet of his 
lord, when the latter prevented him, and affectionately shook him by 
the hand. 


“You forget, Pareur, my friend,” he said, “that it is the duty of the pupil 
to pay respect to his instructor, and more especially so when he 
stands in need of his advice and his wisdom.” 


“Speak, my lord, speak; for, after God, the old hunter is yours, body 
and soul.” 


“Thanks! thanks! my brave honest fellow; but have you received my 
letter from Paris?” 


“Oh! yes, my Lord, and you may be sure your guests will find some 
rough fellows to speak to.” 


“How many of them are there on the mountain,” resumed the young 
nobleman, stretching his hand toward one of the giant peaks that 
shone with the golden rays of the setting sun. 


“Five in all—a complete family—father, mother, and children.” 


“Well, but a few days yet to come, Pareur, and we shall be called 
upon to show our country skill—but | scarcely can hope for our 
superiority—for one of my guests is so excellent a shot, that he can 
snuff a candle at twenty paces distance.” 


“That is perhaps easier than to strike a bear when he is within four 
feet of you.” 


“It is my opinion, also; but as | am particularly ' anxious myself to 
judge of his address, you must take care and place us at the same 
post—at the bridge of Maure, for instance; for you know—— 


“| understand you,” said the hunter, and bending down his head, and 
giving his right ear a pinch—an attitude which was familiar to him 
when he was at all embarrassed—“but to speak frankly, my lord, | had 
rather see you in any place than that.” 


“Why so?” 


“Because, to guard that post, one should have their conscience free, 
and be in a complete state of grace; for there the hunter is between 
two dreadful deaths—the bear on one side, and the precipice on the 
other.” 


“Thanks to you! | know the one, and | do not fear the other.” 

“Hum! now with your Lordship’s permission, | would say, | would 
prefer being with you in that dangerous pass, than see any one else 
there along with you.” 


“But are you sure the bear will go to that point!” 


“Sure! yes, certainly; but no—for it is a cunning beast, and tells no one 
what it intends to do.” 


“Very well, then; the matter is perfectly well understood between us. | 
shall maintain the bridge of Maure with my friend. Do you go and have 
everything ready for the day on which the hunt takes place.” 


“Yes—yes—tt is all right,” murmured the hunter aside, as he withdrew, 
pinching his ear—‘but for all that | must watch over him.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Eight days after this conversation, all the guests had arrived at the 
Castle. M. de Malatour was among them, and, notwithstanding the 
delicate and polite attention of his host, he still maintained toward him 
a cold and icy reserve in his manners. The greater number of the 
guests were inhabitants of the centre of France, and it was to them at 
once a spectacle magnificent and unexpected to behold the mighty 
chain, of the Pyrenees, rising with the whole crown of contrasting 
snows, beneath the deep blue of a Spanish sky. 


Before the first dawn of the morning after their arrival, there was 
collected beneath the walls of the Castle a multitude of traqueurs and 
batteurs, armed with all sorts of noisy instruments, such as trumpets, 
drums, &c. Pareur appeared at the head of this assemblage. He was 
escorted by his faithful dog, which with its broad breast, its fiery and 
intelligent eye, appeared as the sergeant of a dozen enormous 
mastiffs that were ranged in close file, and held in leash by the 
vigorous hunters. The instant the guests at the Castle, armed with 
carbines and short hunting-knives, appeared, all the cortege, at the 
desire of Pareur, set forward on their march, and in perfect silence. 
The very dogs themselves appeared to comprehend the necessity for 
this proceeding, for not a bark nor growl was heard from one of them. 
They proceeded on their way, and nought was to be heard but the dull 
noise of their own footsteps, the fall of distant torrents, and the cries of 
some lazy night-birds, as they slowly flapped their wings on their sight 
to their day retreat. As soon as they had reached the crest of the 
mountains that looked down on the silent earth, the first ray of the 
sun, hitherto concealed in the East, lighted on the top of the 
Pyrenees, and the landscape suddenly illuminated, unrolled itself at 
the feet of the hunters—an imminent and profound valley, in which the 
jutting points covered with dark and majestic firs, formed a gulf of 
moving verdure, murmuring and sighing in the first breath of morning. 
Before them the scene was whitened by the foaming waters of a 
cascade, that fell from the distance of a hundred feet, into a black and 
fathomless hollow, to which the eye could not penetrate. By one of 
these caprices of chance, that bear testimony to the primitive 
convulsions of the globe, the gulf opposite to them was crowned by a 
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species of bridge, formed by two piles of granite, which elevated 
themselves on both sides, and that seemed to be united and kept 
joined together by a long flat stone, composed also of rough granite. It 
seemed to be the work of the Titans, when warring against Heaven; 
for it appeared impossible that human hands could have raised to 
such a height those monstrous blocks, for the purpose of forming that 
colossal arch. 


Of such a place it might well be supposed that sinister legends were 
told, which rendered it a place of horror and of dread to the 
mountaineers. They affirmed that no hunter, with the exception of 
Pareur, had ever been able to place himself there without becoming 
the prey of the bear, or falling into the abyss. Pareur was too religious 
to be at all affected by the superstitious tales that were told of the 
place. He explained that the danger which attached to the place was 
to be ascribed to the swimming of the sight, which was likely to occur, 
from the presence on one side of so awful an abyss and on the other 
by the danger to be apprehended from the hear—both sufficient to 
dazzle the hunter's eye, and to make his hand unsteady. Hence it was 
that he felt much fear for his young master who, in despite of his 
renewed and urgent prayers, persisted in occupying, with his 
antagonist, that post. 


After having placed the hunters on different points which were 
considered the most favorable, Pareur rejoined his men, and 
scattered them round the valley facing the cascade, and again 
recommended them to the most complete quietude, until the first bark 
of his own dog was heard. When that signal was given the mastiffs 
were to be uncoupled, the instruments to sound, and the troop to 
descend slowly, closing in on both sides by little and little as they 
approached the cascade. 


These dispositions for the coming struggle having been made, Pareur 
buried himself in the forest, followed by his dog. 


Some moments were given to profound silence, in which might be 
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heard the tapping of the woodpecker on the dry trunk of some old 
tree. The silence continued; but on a sudden it was broken by a wild 
cry and a loud roaring. Each person grasped his weapon. Every heart 
beat violently—the hair of the dogs bristled up, and all with eyes of fire 
dashed like a whirlwind in the direction from which the strange noise 
had come. Soon their furious barks were mingled with the cries of the 
traqueurs, and the loud din of the most discordant instruments, above 
all of which came by intervals, the awful roar of the hear. It was as of 
a concert of demons, that echo after echo repeated from one end of 
the valley to the other. 


At that moment the young lord of Villetriton stood with the duellist at 
the bridge of Maure. The nobleman looked at his companion, upon 
whose face, although there was still great paleness and some 
nervousness, there was yet preserved an apparent calm, and 
disdainful bravery. 


“Attention, Sir,” said the young nobleman in a low voice. “The dogs 
are coming this way, and the bear cannot be far distant Take a steady 
aim, for if you miss the bear, he certainly will not miss you.” 


“Be so good, my Lord, as to retain your prudent advice for your own 
guidance.” 


“Attention,” repeated the Baron, without being in the slightest degree 
excited by this uncourteous answer, “the animal is now two perches 
from you.” 


“The bear is running on you, my Lord,” was shouted now from all 
sides of the valley. 


At that moment there was heard the dull cracking of some broken 
branches, accompanied by the rolling of fragments of rock, which, 
dashed aside by the feet of the monster, and whirling to the bottom of 
the precipice, announced his impending approach. 


This time the paleness of M. de Malatour became a little more visible; 
however, he grasped his carbine, and stood in the attitude of a 
courageous sportsman. The bear at length appeared! his mouth 
foaming and his eyes full of rage—at times he turned as if to make 
head against the clamor that pursued him; but when he saw the 
bridge, his only path of safety, occupied by two adversaries, he sent 
forth a frightful howling, and then raising himself on his hind paws, his 
head down and his teeth menacing, ho was on the point of flinging 
himself on the hunters, when—a ball struck him on the forehead and 
stretched him dead before them! 


M. de Malatour, white as a sheet, still convulsively held his gun, of 
which he was not capable to make any use. On a sudden new cries 
were heard—they were still more eager, still more anxiously uttered 
than what had been said before—they appeared to come from all 
sides. “Heaven and earth!—You are both dead men —another bear is 
rushing upon you—fire—fire—fire there!” Such was the exclamation of 
Pareur, who appeared suddenly beside the bear that had been shot. 
At this cry the Baron turned round, and saw on the other side of the 
bridge a second bear, still more dreadful than the first. Its arms were 
extended, and it was about to bound upon him and his companion! To 
make a jump backward, to seize the carbine of his comrade, who had 
not yet fired, and to fire at the heart of the new assailant, and lay him 
at his feet, was but the work of a second! Most fortunate presence of 
mind! It preserved our intrepid hunter from a certain death; for had 
there been, on his part, the least hesitation, or the slightest terror, he 
must have been devoured by the bear. It was the male, who had 
come to the aid of the female. 


Pareur, who was not able to fire because his master was right 
between himself and the animal, felt his knees bend under him from 
emotion. As to M. de Malatour, a livid paleness covered his features, 
his hairs stood straight on his head, and a convulsive shaking of his 
limbs, gave testimony to the dreadful struggle of his soul. 


“Take your gun. Sir,” said the young nobleman hurriedly, restoring the 
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carabine to his trembling hands, “here are our friends, let them not 
see you disarmed. As to you, Pareur, silence! | know you can be 
relied upon.” The whole troop at this moment appeared, and he 
continued, “You see, gentlemen, there are the two monstrous beasts 
killed—it is one for each of us; and now, Mr. de Malatour, | am, as | 
said on a former occasion, at your command, and ready to give you 
that satisfaction you seemed to require.” 


The only answer that his confused adversary was able to give, was to 
stretch out to him his hand in silence. It was grasped affectionately 
and cordially. 


That same evening, a grand banquet was given in the Castle, in honor 
of the double victory. Toward the close of the repast, a toast was 
proposed “to the conquerors,” and it was received with acclamation. 
At the moment d’Argentre stood up, with glass in hand, M. de 
Malatour stopped him, and rising in his place, thus spoke:— 


“To the only, the single conqueror of the day! to our worthy host; for 
he it was who killed the two bears. If | have until this moment 
permitted his generous invention, so completely unfounded in truth, to 
pass in silence, it is because | have been desirous that my apology to 
him should be as public as the affront | offered him. | wished that 
every reparation in my power should to so great and so good a man, 
be solemn, open, undisguised, without equivocation; | then declare 
the Lord of Villetriton is the bravest among the brave, and this | am 
ready to sustain before all and against all.” 


“This time, certainly,” said M. de Argentre, “I do not mean to take up 
your glove.” 


“What a noble, brave young man!” murmured Pareur, as he wiped 
away a tear. “It convinces me, that a little practice would make him as 
calm in the presence of a bear, as he is, it is said, in the face of the 
enemy.” 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


